


** Political Pasauinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political History. 


Satire should iike a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.— LADY MONTAGUE. 





Thev supply information as to the person and 


habits often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.”—-CROKER’S NEW WHIG GUIDE. 
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JUSTICE FOR IRELAND. 


Tus has latterly become a very general watch-word; ad it is 
certainly a very good one, if those who use it would only be a lit- 
tle agreed as to the meaning of it. We are sorry to say, that 
O'Connell has taken lately such a view of it as does not by any 
means correspond with our notions of the subject. His cry has 
been, ‘ Agitate, agitate!’ for the last twenty years, and we have 
agreed with him; but we never meant to enforce the value of 
agitation merely for agitation’s sake, but for the results of a more 
pacific kind that we had hoped would follow from it, The conduct 
of O'Connell is, however, like that of the donkey proprietor, who 
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established a ‘ raw for the animal's good,’ and kept it continually 
open to work upon. O’Connell has established a raw upon the 
back of Ireland, and it is not for his interest to allow it to be 
healed. His conduct is like that of a physician, who, from sordid 
motives, contrives to keep his patient perpetually ill, never killing 
him, for there would be an end to the job; making him occa- 
sionally better, to shew his medical skill, but administering tre- 
mendous doses of medicine (agitation), to keep himself continually 
inemployment, We are one of those that regard agitation as a 
good medicine for Ireland, but not too much of it. We think it 
should be taken as old women take brandy, medicinally, We re- 
gret that we should be under the painful necessity of pounding 
O'Connell in the bold mortar of our political integrity ; but, 
mortar-fying as it is, it is a duty we owe to the public, and in that 
quarter we leave no liability unsatisfied. What owe to the 
public is a cognovit of long standing, which we joyfully pay off in 
weekly instalments. 

Our caricature this week is of that searching kind which throws 
into deep shade the light of political wisdom, and which shames 
the less efficient tongue of the prophetic philosopher. In its me- 
taphorical title of * Justice for Ireland, what truth-inspired pro- 
ceedings does it not reveal. It shews us Justice for Ireland in its 
proper light, and gives us an insight into the well-disposed attempt 
of the Whigs to give to that unhappy country the benefit of Poor 
Laws, which O'Connell, by his determined attitude of sullen dis- 
satisfaction, seems not to patronise. We will not enter into the 
reasons of this, his refusal, to sanction the introduction of those 
laws into Ireland which alone can give it peace and tranquillity ; 
nor shall we discuss here the self-interested motives from which 
O'Connell may not be desirous of keeping Treland too tranquil, 
These are subjects thet we had rather leave to the colt-like ima- 
gination of the facetious reader; and we are sure, if any thing 
can guide him in its rambles, it must be the above most alarming 
etching. 
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THE FISHING PARTY. 


We have heard a great deal about the six whalers frozen up in 
Davis’s Straits ; and precious strai/s must the passengers on board 
the aforesaid six whalers be put to. It is rather to be regretted 
that people will make up fishing parties so very thoughtlessly, 
that they find themselves so situated as not to be able to break up 
the party when they have had enough of it. It is all very nice, 
and very pleasant, we have no doubt, to go upon a whale-fishing 
excursion ; but before they got themselves stuck into the ice, they 
ought to have considered a little where the deuce they were get- 
ting to. It is all very well to get one’s self into a mess, and then 
baw] out, ‘Here I am; come and lug me out;” but people may 
have something else to do. Not that we are about to oppose the 
disposition of Sir Robert Peel to have the fishing party released 
from its icy quod; but we do wish gentlemen, with a gout for 
whale-fishing, would be more cautious for the future. There is 
no end to these would-be goose errands by sea. First, there was 
Captain Ross got shoving his head against the pole ; and, though 
he knew he could not find a thoroughfare, he would have a shy at 
it, Then, there was Captain Back went the Lord knows where to 
look after Ross; and then somebody else must go to look after 
Back—so that there is positively no end to these wild goose ex- 
peditions. We hope the House of Commons, if it interferes to 
release the fishing-party from Davis’s Straits, will let it be pro- 
perly understood that this is the last time that Government can 
interfere in behalf of such lunatics. 





MONSTROUS PROPOSAL. 





We begin to think that the Corporation of London requires bringing 
to its senses in a somewhat more vigorous way than that in which we had 
been previously disposed to treat them. Positively at a Court of Alder- 
men, one of the turtle cramming tribe got up and proposed a vote of one 
thousand pounds each to the Recorder, the Common Sergeant, and Mr. 
Sergeant Arabin—for their past services. If there were any arrears of 
salary coming to these folks, we should be the first to say, “ Pay it,” but 
paying them at one time for present services, and at a future period pay- 
ing the very same work over again as past services, is too good a joke for 
any thing. If this were the Dublin Corporation, we could understand 
such a bull—but coming from the London Aldermen, we can only put it 
down to the old score, namely, their gross and beastly ignorance. It was 
too much even for the enormous swallows of the London Aldermen. The 
thing was very properly negatived, but it is to be the subject of a confe- 
rence with the Common Council. If the Common Council has one 
grain of common sense, the conference wi’! end like that of the courtiers 
with King Arthur in Tom Thumb—“ Damn the’Petition,” must be the 
upshot. 





CHURCH-RATE HUNTERS. 





A great meeting, in support of Church Rates, was held at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, on Saturday ; and of course those assembled 
went on at a pretty rate in defence of old Mother Church,—and 
spoke of keeping up her purity, and other gammon of equally 
atrocious magnitude. A Mr. Colquhoun was assigned a very pro- 
minent part in the farce, and had to move a resolution declaratory 
of the sense of the meeting,—that ‘the revenues of the Church 
should never be withdrawn from their legitimate object—the pro- 
motion of Christian knowledge, and the support of Christian 
worship.’ This is coming to the point. They will not allow any 
one else to finger the cash but themselves; and cramming fat 
parsons is the way of course to promote Christian knowledge and 
support Christian worship.” Mr. Colquhoun added, ‘ The property 
is of great antiquity.’ So antiquity is an excuse for robbery: an 
old thief may be incorrigible, but that is no reason why we should 
not at least punish him. Talking still of the property, he added, 
‘ The Saxons had not touched it—the Plantagenets bowed to it— 
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the Tudors respected it—the Stuarts dared to touch it, and they 
were shaken from the throne.’ This is gammon indeed; and 
though it sounds so grandiloquent, the same high-flown stuff 
would apply as well to a pocket-handkerchief as to Church pro- 
perty. ‘ Our pocket-handkerchief is very old—the swell-mob did 
not touch it—the area sneaks respected it—the cadgers looked at 
it—and the pickpockets smugged it—but it put them on the 
tread-mill.” Lord Teignmouth (quere, Tin-mouth) gave a very 
good hint to the meeting. He said,—‘ Let the Church put forth 
her formularies—her articles—her doctrines—and she would be 
sure to prevail.” (Loud cheers.) The meeting was delighted 
with this idea. The public isto be regularly flabbergasted and 
quibbled out of its money by ‘ doctrines, formularies, and articles.’ 
Certainly the incomprehensible is the only chance. It is like a 
highway robber knocking a man down and stunning him, previous 
to rifling him; but the Church uses formularies, doctrines, and 
articles, to confuse the heads of its victims, instead of a bludgeon. 





WISDOM OF PARLIAMENT, 


One of those remarkable pieces of wild-goosery that occur no where in 
such perfection as in the House of Commons, was perpetrated the other 
day there, when some adjournment of some trifling motion was ordered 
to the 29¢h of February instant! This measure was agreed upon without 
one dissentient voice, so that positively the whole Collective Wisdom of 
Great Britain declared—in solemn debate assembled,—that a thing by 
them agreed as necessary and right to be done, should only be done on 
that day, which it so happens is no day at all. _ Putting aside the stupi- 
dity of all this, there is a blasphemy about the affair which excites our pe- 
culiar disgust. The idea of such a thing occurring, as the Legislature of 
a Christian country trying to shove another day into the year of our 
Lord, makes us feel a cold shudder run from the very top of our bald head 
to the bottom of the sole of our large broad web foot. We could have 
excused the ignorance and stupidity of supposing there was a 29th of 
February, 1837, but to put down business to be done upon that day, and 
thus insist on there being one, is a crime we cannot pardon. 





APPEALING TO THE PEOPLEZ. 


When Ministers find themselves in a minority in the Houso of 
Commons, if they won't go out, they get rid of their embarrass- 
ment by making the King ‘ appeal,’ as they call it, ‘to the peo- 
ple.” This appealing to the people is nothing more nor less than 
appealing to the public-houses—or, we should rather say, appeal- 
ing, through the public-houses, to the stomachs, if not to the 
hearts of voters. The King is advised to dissolve the House of 
Commons, if it happens to be opposed to the Ministers; and if 
the Ministers won’t go out, upon being beat, without having re- 
course to such an alternative. The appeal generally consists in 
making the voters drunk ; and if a constituent is able to belch 
forth the name of the party for whom he votes, it is called taking 
the sense of the people. The sense is generally taken out of 
them, and that is the only way in which such a thing can be said 
of them. The sense of the nation is about as good as the sense 
of the house, both of which seem to be a great deal upon the 
lucus a non lucendo principle. 








AN ARABIAN NIGHT’S ADVENTURE: 


Our respectable friends, the Arabs, though performing at the Adelphi, 
are still paid by Davidge at the Surrey; which shows that our Arabian 
friends are pretty deep in depending more upon the Surrey than the 
Adelphi treasury. The father of the tribe, Hassan, had just clutched his 
weekly cheque of £100, and was holding it up in extacies, as he got out- 
side the theatre door, when Boreas, who is as light and active as Hassan 
himself, and intending probably to have a bit of fun with a rival, blew the 
cheque Out of his hands, and away it went round the corner, till it took a 
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leap over the turnpike gate, paying tolls enough to last the whole day, 
and of course clearing the gate on its own account, till it came near the 
Obelisk, when up it flew to the very top, and there it seemed disposed to 
continue. The real Bedouins having a strong disinclination to lose sight 
of real property, plunged after it, and went through a whole performance 
gratis, by bounding in pursuit of it with the most savage intrepidity. The 
most active of the troop, Muley, gave a spring, and with the ease of a fly 
hopping on to a treacle jar, he bounded up over the Obelisk, and grace- 
fully took off the cheque in the course of bis summerset. This is an ac- 
curately described fact, and we have written this to prove it. 





EXTRAORDINARY EXHIBITION. 





The Political Arabs. 


We were favoured with an invitation, a few days ago, to attend 
a private performance of those extraordinary beings, the Political 
Arabs. They consist of Muley Peel, Hassan, or Ass-an Wether- 
ell, Sadi, or Seedy Twiss, and Ali Ben Billy. The King of the 
tribe, Ali Ben Billy, is an old man, and merely there to assist the 
tricks of the others. Heis, in fact, a mere instrument in their 
hands, to be pitched about just as they think proper to make use 
of him. The scene was laid out tastefully as a political bear gar- 
den, and the performances commenced by Muley Peel fixing 
himself, with seeming obstinacy, in one position, while Assan We- 
therell with great agility planted himself near him; and suddenly 
both threw themselves into such contortions, and whirled about 
with so much rapidity, and yet with so much ease, that it was 
scarcely disagreeable to look at them. Evolutions, that seemed 
positively impossible, were executed by them with the most re- 
markable ease and self-possession. They slipped about, and yet 
contrived not to fall down so thoroughly as might have been ex- 
pected. Seedy Twiss threw himself into the most frightful contor- 
tions, but not with so much effect as his companions. ‘The King 
of the tribe, Ali Ben Billy, presented a melancholy spectacle, 


LL 


WORSER AND WORSER. 





The Times advertises for a number of assistants in the Worsted Bu- 
siness, who can spin with activity. We presume by this that the Tories 
are advertising for help, as they are the only persons whom we at present 
know of as being worsted in the business. We should imagine that, by 
there being a demand for spinners, that there can be no doubt of the 
party from which it emanates. They are evidently in want of some one 
to treat the nation with long yarns, 





BREVITIES. 


An Asseveration. 


The papers give it as an astonishing fact, that several horses have been 
attacked by the Influenza. It would seem, also, that asses are not ex- 
empt, for the Lord Mayor and several of the Aldermen have had a touch 


of it. 
A Treat. 


The Corporation of Lincoln has cut down some trees outside the town, 
upon the ground of their being Tory trees. This is indeed Reform—in 


ell its branches. 
A Sea of Troubles. 


The See of Salisbury has become vacant, and is at the disposal of Lord 
Melbourne, The late Bishop went to Southampton, for the benefit of 
the sea—and lost his own see. All the Whig divines are upon the sharp 
Icok out for this see—and are 1eady to waive any little political preju- 
dices to get the benefit of it, 


THEATRICALS. 


Mr. Forrest is carrying all before him at Drury Lane,and his last 
effort— Rolla, has been a hit more decided even than all his previous 
assumptions. Some of the critics are in extacies at the manner in which 
he carries off the child; and we certainly think, as a bit of fancy po; ter’s 
work, it stands unrivalled. It only requires a knot to complete it. 
We, however, search for beauties of another kind, in his perform- 
ance, and think Meux’s men, from the brewhouse, might equal Mr, 
Forrest in carrying babbies along wooden bridges in security. In our 
eyes, his performance was admirable, from the excellence of its concep- 
tion, and its perfect execution. Cooper played Alonzo, and seemed quite 
delighted to be called ‘a rash boy.’ His rashness we never disputed, his 
boyhood has ceased to be an object for argument for the last forty 
years. However, he looked sentimental at the word boy, and as he had 
his cheeks ruddled, and his hair parted with mutton fat, (to make him 
look sheevish, ) we have no doubt, that there were many old women in 
the theatre, who thought him an interesting youth; but we happen to 
know that Jack is about tifty. Bartley’s Sentinel is wretched. It is tco 
bad for Storey’s Gate, to bayonet the little boys when they climb 
up the railings. Bartley is not fit for a Sentinel’s part, except it should 
happen to be that of a Sentinel off guard, and then he would do it delici- 
ously. Warde’s Pizarro was deliciously devilish; it evinced a decided 
determination, on his part, to play hell and Thonvas—if—there should be 
any opportunity for so doing. The gentleman who played Orozembo, 
seemed to be imbued with the motto of ‘Justice for Ireland,’ and 
spoke every syllable with a hearty brogue. The night-gown scene, in 
the fifth act, was very wel! managed, but we don’t think Wilson ought 
to have led the public into the erroneous supposition that the priests of 
the temple of the sun, slept in Wellington boots and trousers. Wilson 
sported an ostensible pair of either 14 shilling Wellington’s, or stout 
boys Blucher’s, which, contrasting with a most palpable calico night- 
gown, made the priest of the sun! a very suspicious character. Latng 
of Hatton Garden, would have fined such a priest for making fun of his? 


holy toggery. 


Barnett’s opera of ‘Fair Rosamond,’ is, at this present writing, an- 
nounced for performance on Saturday. We wish it every success. It 
has every chance of success, and it will be the fault of the composer if 
such does not arise from it. Covent Garden is Rodwellizing against it. 
We hear that Rodwell has a new effect in an affair he has composed, and 
that he has introduced into his score, the celebrated marrow-bone and 
cleaver band, kept up, at his own expence, by Giblett, the butcher. A 
motion on the marrow-bone, is said, to possess immense merit, with a 
light cleaver movement in d—sharp. 


Mrs. S. C. Hall, whose contributions to the magazine branch of 
literature, are deservedly popular and pleasing, has ,taken Barnett’s 
measure for a new part, which is Jacques over again; though, we must 
confess, that it is Jacques diluted. The incidents are a3 slight as a cob- 
web—but the authoress has treated them skillfully. The main point, 
however, is to give Birnett an opportunity of displaying his abilities in 
the shrugging up the shoulders line, and he certainly does it better than 
we ever saw it done before by any one—Mathews always excepted. 
Had the piece been sustained by the same interest that distinguished 
‘Monsieur Jack,’ the ‘French Refugee’ would have been equally 
paperet. As it is, it will, doubtless, enjoy a longrun. The acting of 
[iss Allison deserves to share the praise awarded to that of Barnett. She 
plays the part with considerable feeling. 


Our last week’s article on the ‘Peacock and the Crow,’ at the 
Adelphi, has entirely put an end to the affair—not that we purpose 
crowing over the vanquished author, who is a regular daw in peacocks 
feathers. Rice is not so attractive at this theatre, as he furmerly used to 
be, and his jumping Jim Crow is not so much relished as it was before 
the Duke of Devonshire had had enough of the stupid and blackguard 
exhibition. Rice has made several thousand pounds by his ability to 
draw down his mouth, wheel about his legs, and play at skittles with his 
eyeballs, and having made a competency, we think the sooner he does a 
bit of quiet Cincinnatus, the better it will be for his reputation. We do 
not blame Rice, who is right to make all he can by his peculiarities, how- 
ever low, but what are we to think of the aristocratic taste that has suffer- 
ed him to make his fortune by vulgar ribaldry. The popularity of Jim 
Crow is, however, dying away, and the Duke of Devonshire having set the 
example of satiety and apathy, all the little blackguards follow in the wake 
of the great blackguard, and have become apathetic also, It is seldom we 
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hear a dirty little hoy now singing Jim Crow, with the ?gusto that once 
distinguished its amateur performance. It has become pussze, and even the 
sweeps have begun to vote it ‘wulgar’’ We do not {presume that the Duke 
of Devonshire and the blackguards will ever again resume their taste for it. 
It will perish like its great predecessors—‘ All round my Hat,’ ‘Who are 
you?’ and ‘There you go with your Eye out.’ 


Mr. Hamblin, who used to do the fourth-rate heavy business, before 
he went to America, has been trying to do a bit of light-fingered business 
towards Shakespeare, by picking his pocket of part of his reputation, by 
shamefully misrepresenting his character of Hamlet. Mr. Hamblin has 
also essayed Virginius, and when at the shambles with the butcher’s 
knife, he was evidently much more at home than in ary other part of the 
tragedy. When he cut his daughter's throat, and did a bit of Jack 
Ketchism upon Appius, aregular St. Giles’s shout seemed to acknow- 
ledge the affinity between the actor and the audience. The houses have 
been miserable in the ,extreme since our last, Dusty Bob, and party, 
occupied a private box on Tuesday, and the stalls have every night show- 
ed an elegant sprinkling of the proprietors of apple stalls,—in the 
vicinity, One of the most atrocious proceedings that has disgraced 
histrionic annals, has been the production on the Covent Garden 
Stage, of one of the worn out T. P. Cookisms, of the Surrey, under the 
scandalous title of *My Poll and My Partner Joe.’ How dreadful, 
and truly blasphemous must be the taste that transplants such a piece as 


‘My Mary and My Partner Joseph,’ from the dog hole of the Surrey, | 


to the more extended arena of Covent Garden Theatre. Frequent sibilla- 


tion made a running accompaniment to the whole performance--and at | 


the conclusion gulps of horror accompanied the downfall of the curtain. 


A gentleman, with a peculiarly classic countenance, and a fan tailed hat, | 
no gloves, and a brickdust complexion, seemed highly pleased with the | 


affair; but there was a remarkable disinclination on the part of the | 
occasion. | 


majority of the audience to share his excitement on the 
Osbaldiston is unquestionably going Nick-wards at an alarming rate, and 
poor Fitzball has been seized with a ‘violent attack of swipes-i-phobia, 
which first originated in his meeting H. Wallack on the stairs in the 
dark, and as he does think most diminutive beer of that person, the fit of 
swipes-1-phobia came on at once, and our last advices say, that he was not 
then relieved trom it. He had been doing a great number of very 


eccentric things, when our reporter left, and his last act was to bury | 


the whole of his head in a small milk ewer. We can only presume, that 
all this will end in the resignation of lease, or else of poor Fitzball’s share 
of it. Osbaldiston is in treaty with a penny barber to shave his partner's 
head. Wecan only say, we shall gladly, without any charge, supply 
the lathering. 


A troop of mendicants have got credit for a little printing, and have 
issued a long and unhealthy rigmarolé about a New National Opera.— 
The shares are to be five pounds a piece, with a deposit of one shilling, 
and many insane creatures have been and put down their names for 
shares, paying the few shillings deposit (all they ever will pay) and call- 
ing themselves proprtetors. The truth is, that afew seedy professionals in 
want of engagements have deluded themselves into an idea that by this 
species of humbug a theatre can be built, and themselves employed in 
it. It is certainly worth while to lay out half a crown or so, in sharvs (7) 
for the sake of getting even a supernumerary’s situation in a new theatre ; 
but, as Mrs. Glass says, “ First cafeh your theatre.” We rather think the 
public is not to be caught, and the idea of the poor needy and seedy and 
greedy professionals trying to victimise each other, reminds us of the 
fight between the vermin in the drop of water shown through the hydro- 
oxygen microscope. 


We have received a card of admission "to ‘ Webster’s Wallet,’ at the 
New Straud Theatre. Our opinion of Webster’s acting is, we believe, 
here and there rather plainly recorded. He is, however, unquestionably, 
a clever man, and if he were not sucha very useful one, he might be more 
a favourite with us. His utility, is the cause of his being put into all 
sorts of parts, which he gets through respectably, if not well—and hence 
is our displeasure. If he did less, he would do better, for there are many 
characters in which he would be valuable. His entertainment, at the 
Strand Theatre, seems to present some attraction. He has engaged a 
great deal of assistance, which, in addition to his own amusing table 
talk, will, we have no doubt, make up a very agreeable entertainment for 
two or three hours. His expenses must be heavy for this kind of thing, 
and the enterprise is, at least, spirited. 
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TO THE WORLD. 


It is well known that 
LISTON 


RETIRES FROM THE STAGE THIS SEASON. — 
As he is perhaps the best, and certainly the most humorous actor 
we have ever had, we feel that the readers of Ficgaro will be 
anxious to preserve his mirth-moving features. As it is his face, 
more than even his talent, that has evinced his reputation, we 
have, for the exclusive benefit of the Readers of Figaro, arranged, 
upon expensive terms, 
A POSTHUMOUS ENGAGEMENT 


of that gentleman. In other words, we have hada 


FINE PORTRAIT OF LISTON; 
Engraved expressly for this Work, as he appeared in the Two 
Figaros, being his 
LAST ORIGINAL CHARACTER. 

At a private sotree, where a favoured few were admitted to view 
the Portrait, it was pronounced to be the best likeness of him, 
both on and off the stage, ever taken. In order that so grateful 
a memorial may be bound up with the Work, it has been engraved 
quarto size, and will be given in exchange for the sum of 

ONLY ONE PENNY, 
ON SATURDAY, MARCH U1, 1837. 


| ADVERTISEMENTS. 

| BAYLY’S POPULAR COPYRIGHT PLAYS, ONLY SIXPENCE EACH. 

| 4h E following are already published, aud may be had on order 

of all Booksellers in the Kingdom:— 

) A GENTLEMAN IN DIFFICULTIES. THE DAUGHTER, 

ONE HOUR; or, THE CARNIVAL BALL. 

| COMFORTA BLE SERVICE. WHY DON’T +> HE MARRY ? 
HOW DO YOU MANAGE? FORTY AN. FIFTY. 

THE BARRACK ROOM, 


UNPRECEDENTEDLY CHEAP PUBLICATION!! 


BUCKSTON£’S DRAMAS, 
YHE DUCHESS DE LA VAUBALIERE. The successful new 
Drama now nightly performing at the Adelphi Theatre, with great 
applause, is now ready Price Sixpence. Being No, 15 of Bucxstonge‘s Dramas, 
published under the Superintendence of the Author. 


| Now ready, Nos. 1, 2& 3, price Twopence each, with Twenty eight caricatures 
| to each, by the late inimitable Seymour, 
RY MOU'R’S .COMLOC SC.BRAP- 3H E E fT, 
printed ona large sheet of fine paper, hot-pressed with descriptive 
| letter-press. No. 4 in a few days. 
| JUST PUBLISHED, 
Jos. 1 to 16, price One Penny each; published alsoin Parts, containing 
Four Numbers, price 4d. ; and complete in One Volume, price 18. 6d. 
ran0 SB SBA TIL ORaAZA 2: 2 Se Oo B-) 8 FE, 
l AND CONCERT GUIDE. 
EDITED BY MR. J. BRUTON. 
CONTAINS A BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT AND 
ACKNOWLEDGED LIKENESS OF 
MR. RiCé, 
The celebrated Ainerican Comedian and Vocalist of the Adelphi The. 
| atre, as singing the popular Song of ‘ JIM CROW.’ 
No. 5, a Portrait of Mr. HOWELL; No. 9, a Portrait of Mr. JOHN 
REEVE; and No. 13, a Portrait of Mr. LEFFLER. 


The Back Numbers and Parts of TALES OF ALL NATIONS are. 


NO. 1 


now re-printed. 


LONDON :—W STRANGE, PaterNOsteR Row; and Sold by all Booksellers in England 
lreland, Scotland,and Wales. 
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